2          THE NEWER KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION
Standing Bear ('33) of the Western Sioux Indians, that grandmothers
believed a cake, made of a meal composed of dried meat and dried
chokeberries, and held together by the fat skimmed from the boiled
bones of the buffalo, was especially good for young children just
beginning to eat solid food. The Sioux were in great measure a
carnivorous people.
Diodorus (ist C. B.C.) tells of the understanding by the Ancient
Egyptians of the fact that many diseases were caused by excess of
eating, and that they employed emetics and aperients to relieve the
body (Barach, '28). Much as they knew about several arts such as metal-
lurgy, dyeing, soap, glass making, alloys, amalgams, and medicines,
they knew scarcely anything of the nature of foods or the processes of
nutrition.
The concept of four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, intro-
duced by Empedocles (504-432 B.C.), was inadequate for progress in
an understanding of the nature of nutrition. Hippocrates (460-359
B.C.) insisted that those who attempted to speak on medicine, using
only the concepts of hot or cold, and moist or dry, were clearly mis-
taken. He pointed out that a man who eats raw wheat from the
threshing floor, raw meat, and water, suffers severely in his bowels
and does not live long, whereas if he eats bread, boiled meat and takes
wine, he is well nourished. He observed that some could not eat cheese
without distress, whereas others with whom it agreed gained from it
wonderful strength. One of his aphorisms is translated: "Growing
bodies have the most innate heat; they therefore require the most food,
for otherwise their bodies are wasted. In old people the heat is feeble
and they require little fuel, as it were, to the flame, for it would be
extinguished by much." Modern calorimetry is foreshadowed in this
aphorism. Hippocrates also noted that very fat people are likely to die
earlier than those who are slender. In his system of medicine, dieting,
exercise, exposure to sunshine, and psychic diversions were prominent.
Erasistratus (310-250 B.C.) apparently performed the first experi-
ment in nutrition (Garrison, '29). Believing that the pneuma of the
air was transformed into spirit in the body, he placed fowls in a jar
and weighed them and their excreta before and after feeding. This
was the beginning of respiration studies. Galen (130-200 A.D.) studied
the digestion of hogs and stated that the stomach was the place in
which food was resolved into particles small enough to be absorbed
(Walsh, '27). Barach (Lc.) states that about 229 A.D. a Chinese ob-
server noted that the urine of a diabetic was so sweet that dogs drank
it. By the sixth century the Hindus had records that "honey urine"
was caused by excessive eating of rice, flour, and sugar.
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) discerned that the body of an
animal constantly dies and is constantly born again (Herzfeld, '26).